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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GRAY, WALPOLE, WEST, 
AND ASHTON (1734-1771). Chronologically Arranged and 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Index by Paget Toynbee, 
M.A., D.Litt. In two volumes. With portraits and fac- 
similes. Oxford. The Clarendon Press. 1915. 8vo. Price, 
21s. net. 

When Mr. Toynbee announced, in The Athenmum for March 
14, 1914, that he had found a considerable number of unpublished 
letters of Gray, Walpole, and West, much interest was aroused 
among all students of the eighteenth century. The Clarendon 
Press has now published these letters in an admirable dress. The 
two volumes contain two hundred forty-eight letters, of which 
one hundred eleven are now printed for the first time, namely 
eighty-nine by Gray, five by Walpole, nine by West, and eight 
by Ash ton; twenty-one are now first printed in full, fifteen being 
by Gray, one by Walpole, one by West, and four by Ashton. 
The remainder (one hundred sixteen letters) are reprinted from 
various sources. The entire collection includes one hundred 
fifty-three letters by Gray, thirty-five by Walpole, thirty-nine 
by West, and twenty-one by Ashton. Its chief interest, then, 
is for students of Gray. 

The hitherto unpublished letters of Gray, Walpole, and West 
were found in the possession of the late Sir Francis E. Waller, 
Bart., of Woodcote, Warwick, who was killed in action near Neuve 
Chapelle, France, on October 25th, 1914. He was the possessor 
of a valuable collection of Walpole correspondence, which was 
bequeathed to the then head of the family. Sir Wathen Waller, 
the first Baronet, by Walpole's executrix and residuary legatee, 
Mrs. Damer (only child of Field-Marshal Conway), who died in 
1828. The Ashton letters now first pubhshed were transcribed 
from Mitford's copy in Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 32,562. 

Mr. TojTibee's reputation as an accurate scholar, and the 
pains he has evidently taken to make this a correct edition of the 
letters, may be taken as a sufficient guarantee of the trustworthiness 
of the book.i The late Mr. Tovey, it seems, produced a text 
of Gray's Letters not altogether free from errors, due partly to 
misreading of Mitford's handwriting, which is sometimes dif- 
ficult to interpret, and partly to carelessness of transcription. 
Moreover, it now becomes evident that the abbreviations in 
Mitford's transcript have not, as Tovey supposed, "a counterpart 
in the original, but were evidently introduced by Mitford merely 
for his own convenience." In Mason's work as an editor Mr. 
Toynbee has no confidence whatever. "He altered dates, trans- 

' A few misprints have been noted: Dryden's King Arthur was first produced 
in 1691 (i. 57, n. 14). For "one" (i. 144, 1. 8 f. b.) read "are." In ii. 21, 1. 
4f. b. two letters liave apparently fallen out; read "assiduis." 
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ferred passages from one letter to another, combined together 
letters of \videly different dates, 'improved' the grammar and 
diction, and even went so far as to insert matter of his own." 
It is not easy to think of other things that Mason might have done 
to make his edition more nearly worthless. Duly mindful of 
the shortcomings of his predecessors, Mr. Toynbee has relied 
upon the originals as far as possible; where the original was not 
extant he has followed either a transcript or the earliest printed 
text, fully indicating his source in every instance. Everything 
that could be desired has been done for the convenience of the 
student. The index alone fills eighty-four pages. The edition 
is in general entirely worthy of the editor and of the Clarendon 
Press. 

What, now, of the contents of these volumes? Of the Gray 
letters, it cannot be said that any are of uncommon significance. 
There is, for example, no criticism of any consequence (see, how- 
ever, in Letter 157, some interesting comments on Spranger Barry). 
Many of the new letters are brief business notes; still more are 
made up of gossip. On the other hand, they carry back a year 
or more our knowledge of the intimacy of Gray and Walpole; 
as the editor points out, they indicate that Gray and Walpole 
were far closer friends than some have hitherto supposed; and 
they furnish further evidence of Walpole's heavy indebtedness 
to his obliging friend in the composition of his so-called "learned" 
works — the Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the Anecdotes of 
Painting, and the Historic Doubts on Richard the Third. It is pain- 
ful to think of a man of Gray's abiUty spending so much time in this 
way. Many of the letters are sprightly and amusing, and reveal 
Gray in a different light from those of a later time, in which there 
is more of the sombre and the melancholy. Here is his lively 
description of matriculation at Cambridge (Letter 2): 

"First they led me into the hall, & there I swore Allegiance 
to y" King; then I went to a room, where I took 50,000 Latin 
Oaths, such as, to wear a Square Cap, to make 6 verses upon the 
Epistle or Gospel every Sunday morning, to chant very loud in 
Chappel, to wear a clean SurpUce, &c." 

Equally interesting is his description of the baccalaureate 
examinations (Jan. 27, 1735): 

"They are obliged to set in the theatre for three days, from 8 
in the morning till 5 at night without any fire; the first two days, 
they are liable to all the impertinent Questions w"'' any Master 
of arts is pleased to ask them; they must answer every thing in 
Philosophy, which is proposed to them, & all this in Latin: the 
3"^ day the first Moderator takes 'em out, half a dozen at a time, 
into a Gallery atop of the theatre, in sight of every body, but 
out of hearing; he examines them again, as long as he will, & in 
what Sciences he pleases: the Junior-Moderator does the same 
thing in the afternoon; & then both the Proctors, if tliey have a 
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mind; but they seldom do: the next day the Vice-chancellour & 
two Proctors tell them, whither they shall have their degrees, or 
not; & put on their Batchelours Gown & Cap. " 

Some of the letters are characterized by a frankness of utterance 
which will be painful to many in a time when reticence has been 
carried to an extreme. It is not, however, quite clear even yet 
whether Gray himself relished this sort of coarseness or whether 
he merely thought his correspondents would do so. The times 
were undeniably coarse, and probably Gray was in reality no 
greater sinner against good taste than many another of whom less 
is known. We must not, then, be too hard on him. 

The new letters by Walpole, West, and Ashton in these volumes 
(twenty-two in all) are of slight importance. Walpole's letter 
to West on Jan. 3, 1736 (no. 51) contains some good lines which 
have been attributed by Mr. Gosse to Gray, who possessed a 
copy (see Gosse's edition i. 205-7); thus the authorship of these 
lines is cleared up. In Letter 59 v/e find Ashton giving some review 
of himself, which is interesting in view of the part he is said to have 
played in the Gray- Walpole quarrel. From this letter it appears 
that Ashton was unpopular in certain quarters and possessed an 
unattractive personality. 

Aside from the letters there are two poems by Gray: one a 
translation of sixteen lines from the ninth book of Statins' Thebaid, 
an effort which may be regarded as Gray's earliest extant work in 
verse; and the other a poetical epistle addressed to Walpole on 
Dec. 8, 1734, Gray being then almost eighteen. This is doubtless 
Gray's earliest extant original poem. The two are scarcely 
remarkable in any respect save one, the freedom v/ith which the 
young poet varies his metrical structure by the frequent use of 
an alexandrine. The epistle starts out well with a description 
of his soul's visit to Hades; but the description abruptly breaks 
off to make way for a protestation of Orozmades' fidelity "to 
his Celadony" — as if either his imagination or interest in the 
theme had suddenly failed him. 

West is represented by ten hitherto unpublished pieces, including 
translations from the Georgics (ii. 458-542) and the Odes of Horace 
(iii. 13); imitations of m.adrigals by Passerat, Lingendes, Gabriel 
Gilbert, and St. Gelais; a Latin poem on the death of Queen Caro- 
line; English poems on Lady Walpole's Chelsea grotto and on the 
view from the Thatched House at Richmond; and a fragment of 
his tragedy of Pausanias. The last named has slight merit; 
many of the lines are rough, as might be expected in a first draft, 
and save for the rather dramatic evidence of Pausanias' treachery, 
there is nothing significant in the few lines preserved. The other 
pieces, however, are more worthy. In his imitations West did 
not stick too slavishly to the original, and his translations are 
smooth and direct in style. He wrote equally well in Latin and 
English; his Latin verses, if conventional, are creditable to the 
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traditions of Eton. Had he lived and persevered in authorship, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that he would have added lustre 
to his century. 

The members of the Quadruple Alliance form a most interesting 
group. Every one of the four achieved some distinction. Even 
Ashton became a Cambridge D.D., a preacher at Lincoln's Inn, 
the author of a respectable volume of sermons, and the subject 
of portraits by Eckhardt, Gainsborough, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Gray's slender volume of verse places him among the greatest 
poets of his time; and Walpole is well known in many lines. It 
is melancholy to observe that the Quadruple AUiance went the 
way of all the earth. West passed out of the lives of the group 
in 1742, the year in which the Elegy was probably begun. Ashton 
had already, in 1741, become estranged from Gray; and Walpole, 
after some disagreeable experiences, finally broke with Ashton in 
1750. The friendship of Gray and Walpole, however, though 
interrupted for four years (1741-5), continued throughout Gray's 
life, to the lasting credit of both men; and to the end of his own 
long career Walpole never ceased to express due admiration for 
his more learned and more distinguished friend, the poet of the 
Elegy. 

Clark S. Northup. 

Cornell University. 



THOMAS WARTON AND THE HISTORICAL POINT OF 
VIEW IN CRITICISM 

The avowed purpose of Miss Rinaker's monograph on Thomas 
Warton^ is "to estimate the intrinsic and historical importance" 
of the eighteenth century poet, scholar, and critic. "To this 
end," the author says in her preface, "it discusses the relation 
of all his work — his poetry, his criticism, his history of English 
poetry, his various antiquarian works — to the literary movements 
of his day. " Miss Rinaker has found it impossible to make impor- 
tant additions to existing knowdedge of Warton's life but she has 
used to good purpose sixty-two hitherto unnoticed letters found in 
the British Museum, the Bodleian, and the Harvard College libra- 
ries, as well as some interesting and valuable manuscript notes taken 
down by Warton on his antiquarian journeys through England. 
Another welcome feature of the study is the carefully drawn bibliog- 
raphy of sources for the History of English Poetry, compiled " both 
as an evidence of Warton's industry and erudition and as an inter- 
esting list of the books on such a subject available to a scholar 
of that period." The value of the monograph lies in these things, 

' Thomas Warton, A Biographical and Critical Study, by Clarissa Rinaker. 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. II, no. 1. Feb- 
ruary, 1916. 



